*I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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The Orphans’ Friend. 


In a small village on one of the most barren 
districts of the West of Ireland there lived a very 
_ widow, whose sole inheritance from her 

usband were two healthy children, girls, of the 
respective ages of three and five. Painfully and 
by the utmost effort she had contrived to pass two 
years of her sorrowful widowhood. Bad and 
ged food, obtained only by labor too great for 
her delicate frame, had at last thrown her upon 
her sick-bed, and death, in pity, removed her in a 
few days and without great suffering, from her 
earthly troubles. The poverty of the whole parish 
was so great that nothing could be done for the 
poor orphans. 

“ If the children could only be got to Kilburn” — 
a village some miles distant—said one of the 
neighbors, after the poor mother had been buried, 
“a brother of their father lives there, and he could 
hot possibly refuse to take care of them.” 

So a carrier, who was going near to Kilburn, as 


an act of charity, took the two girls—Lizzie was 
seven now, and Mary was five—in his cart with 
him. Toward noon they reached the spot where 
the cart would turn off. The man lifted them out, 
showed them the road, and bid them go straight 
forward. . 

“T am so hungry,” sobbed Mary. “ We have 
had nothing to eat all day.” And again they both 
began to cry; for Lizzie was equally hungry. 

The children were very weak, and could only 
drag themselves slowly along. Hand in hand 
they tottered on. At last Lizzie saw a house. 
With hesitating steps they entered the yard, for 
they had never begged before, in spite of their 
former misery. But at this moment they could 
think of nothing else than their terrible hunger. 
The children, terrified, stood still at the door until 
an angry voice ceased. Then Lizzie opened the 
door and both children entered. The farmer sat 
in an arm-chair by the fire. 

“Well, what do you want?” he harshly asked 
the children, who were too frightened to utter a 
word and to tell their errand. “ Can’t you speak ?” 
he asked, more roughly. 

Lizzie at last took courage, and said, gently: 
“Oh, if you would be so good as to give us the 
least bit to eat—a small piece of bread or a few 
potatoes.” : 

“] thought so,” shouted the farmer; “I was 
sure you were nothing but beggars, although you 
do not seem to belong to this neighborhood. We 
have plenty of those here, and we do not want 
them to come from other parts. We have not 
bread for ourselves in these hard times. You will 
get ager here. Be off, this moment!” 

The children, both dreadfully frightened, began 
to cry bitterly. 

“We have not eaten a morsel the whole day,” 
pleaded Lizzie. “We are so tired that we cannot 
move a step. If you would but give us the least 
bit to eat, we are so hungry.” 

“T have told you I would not. Beggars get 
nothing here.” 

The farmer got up with a threatening look. 
Lizzie quickly opened the door and drew her sister 
with her. The children again stood in the barn- 

yard, but knew not what to do. Suddenly little 
fary drew her hand from her sister’s clasp and 
went to the other side of the yard; there was a 
fierce dog chained, his dinner stood before him in 
a wooden basin. Mary put her hand in the basin 
and began to eat with the dog, Lizzie went nearer 
and saw that in the basin there was some liquor 


in which a few pieces of bread and some boiled 
potatoes were floating. She, likewise, could not 
resist; she had but one feeling—that of the most 
gnawing hunger; she took some of the bread and 
potatoes, and eat them greedily. 

The dog, not accustomed to such guests, looked 
at the children; he drew back, then sat down and 
left them his dinner, of which he had eaten but 
very little. At this moment the farmer stepped 
into the vard; he wished to see whether the chil- 
dren had really left, and when he saw this singular 
scene he was amazed. The dog was noted for his 
fierceness, and feared alike by old and young. He 
was obliged to be constantly chained, and no one 
dared to come near him except his master. Even 
the servant put his food before him in the most 
cautious manner. In the first moment the man 
thought of nothing but the fearful danger in which 
the children were, and walking quickly toward 
them exclaimed : 

“Don’t you see the dog? He will tear you to 
pieces!” 

But suddenly he stopped as if rooted to the 
ground; the dog had got up again and gone near 
the children; then he looked at his master and 
wagged his tail. It seemed asif he wished to say : 

“Don’t drive my guests away!” 

At that sight a great change came over the 
man; the spectacle before him acted like an elec- 
tric shock, and feelings such as he never had 
before seemed to stir within him. 

The children had risen, terrified at the call of the 
man, and, fearful of punishment for having eaten, 
came with downeast eyes. At last, after several 
minutes’ silence, the farmer said: 

“ Are you really so fearfully hungry that you 
do not even despise the dog’s food? Come in, 
then, you shall have something to eat, and as 
much as you like.” And then taking them by the 


‘hand he led them into the house, calling out to 


the servant, “ Biddy, get some hot bread and milk, 
and be quick, for these children.” 

The dog had shamed his master—the brute had 
shamed the man. He seated the children at the 
table, sat down by them, and kindly asked them ~ 
their names, which they gave him. 

“ Do you know my name, children? ” 

“ No,” replied Lizzie. 

“ How happened it, then, that you have come to 
me?” he asked, ‘“ Has any one sent you to me?” 

“Nobody has sent us,” replied Lizzie. “We 
were to go to Kilburn, where a brother of our 
father lives, and they said he would gladly receive 
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us. ButI do not believe it, for our mother always 
said he is a hard-hearted man, who does not care 
for his relations.” 

“Your mother was quite right when she said 
so,” said the farmer. * But what will vou do if 
this hard-hearted man does not receive you?” 

“ Then we will have to starve,” answered Lizzie. 

“No, no!” exclaimed the man, quickly. “It 
shall never come to that—never! Dry your tears. 
The merciful God has had pity on your helpless- 
ness, and has made use of a fierce brute to soften 
the heart of your uncle, and therefore he will never 
forsake you—never.” 

The children looked at the man in utter be- 
wilderment; they did not understand what he 
said—his words and his behavior were alike 
strange to them. This he soon perceived, for he 
added. : “You are going to Kilburn to Patrick 
Sullivan; you are already there! I am your 
uncle, and now that I know that you are the chil- 
dren of my brother Martin, I make you welcome.” 

The children’s tears quickly changed into smiles, 
and the meal which Biddy just then put on the 
table tor them made them forget their grief. A 
kind Providence had directed the children’s steps, 
but if the dog had not taught the man a lesson of 
kindness, who knows what might after all become 
of the poor orphans. 


A Beef Reform. 
ANIMALS SPARED INCREDIBLE SUFFERING. 


Texan beef has been hitherto under a ban. It 
has been a synonym for everything tough, taste- 
less and treacherous. But the Texan steer has 
been ill-used—not only in having been made the 
subject of caustic sarcasm and faael jokes, but 
in having been so cruelly and unjustly treated 
that the condition necessarily precedent to this 
sareastic abuse has been forced upon him. He 
has been driven from his free and airy pastures 
upon the great Texan plains, a long and dreary 
seven months’ journey to the prairies of Kansas 
and Colorado. Upon his enforced journey he has 
been chased, run down, lashed with whips, and 
partially starved ; afterwards, exposed to the howl- 
ing tempests of an intensely cold winter in his 
new pastures, he has picked his living upon the 
dry grass and sedges along the banks of the Ar- 
kansas or the Platte. Then he has been fed upon 
soft corn—unmarketable ears—against which his 
free soul has utterly revolted. When restored 
somewhat to his former self and brought more 
into a semblance of just proportion to his enor- 
mous horns, he has been crowded into the railroad 
cars, in which, cabined, cribbed, confined, he has 
undergone all the tortures of “the middle pas- 
sage.” Without feed or water, wearied, sick, and 
sore, this poor pilgrim has reached our Eastern 
markets in a condition in which life and death 
strove together for him. Fevered, starved, and 
bruised, he goes to the slaughter, his wild nature 
untamed, resisting to the last. Then the house- 
keeper, with reputation at stake, dubiously regards 
those bruised quarters exposed for sale at the mar- 
kets. Black, blue, and yellow, the bruised beef hangs 
upon the hooks, and thereby hangs a tale of misery 
which touches the humane and sensitive heart. 
And the victim of all this cruelty is insulted by 
our unintentionally unjust remarks. For the 
Texan steer is no such hard case. Theoretically, 
as a grass-fed steer, he should furnish the best and 
juiciest of beef. Practically and truly he does this. 

e can vouch for the fact because we have eaten 
a steak from a steer which was slaughtered upon 
its native heath, and which upon the same day 
was shipped upon refrigerator cars direct to the 
New York market. Here it arrived in perfect 
order, clean, fresh, sweet, with the flavor of its 
native grass upon it, without a bruise and with 
no regretful coincidence attached to it to raise 
one’s sympathy. Under these favorable circum- 
stances the Texan steer is a sweet creature; his 
flesh is as tender as that of the delicate antelope, 
with somewhat of that succulence and flavor which 
belong to the best of our game animals.— Hearth 
and Home, 


The Birds. 

There is no cloud that sails along the ocean of yon sky 

But hath its own winged mariners to give it melody ; 

Thou seest their glittering fans outspread, all gleaming 
like red gold; 

And hark! with shrill pipe musical, their merry course 
they hold. 

God bless them all, those little ones, who, far above this 
earth, 

Can make a scoff of its mean joys, and vent a nobler 
mirth.— William Motherwell. 


> 


Dr. John C. Warren’s Thoughtfulness About Animals. 

We find in the autobiography of Dr. Warren 
the following interesting facts in regard to his 
interest in and efforts for the horse. It is not too 
much to say that his spirit has been inherited by 
members of his family, and that our society and 
the cause are daily cognizant of it :— 


“ From an early period, I had an attachment for 
the horse. This, perhaps, originated in the fact, 
that my grandfather made me a present of a small 
horse when I was but eight years old. He did 
good service to my father and myself for nearly 
twenty years.” . . . 

“Thave always kept my horses with great care 
and attention ; scarcely ever using a whip, or even 
carried one in my hand, but have guided them 
satisfactorily by the rein and the voice. I never 
allowed them to stand exposed to the rain, nor 
even to severe cold, when it could be avoided,— 
especially when overheated,—at least without 
covering them in case of any such exposure. I 
always regulated their food as well as I could, and 
endeavored, when I did not employ them at labor, 
to have them driven out to get an airing and 
exercise, which are essential to their health and 
happiness. The check-rein I have disused for 
some years; but the blinders I have not been able 
to leave off, because the habit of using them had 
been too confirmed before they came into my 
hands.” .. . 

“ Having joined the Agricultural Society in the 
year 1839, I, at an early period, recommended 
their attention to the horse. Objections were 
made, that we might encourage horse-racing. I 
prevailed on the society, however, to send tor an 
anatomical horse (at the cost of six hundred 
dollars), and soon after gave a lecture, exhibiting 
muscles, heart and lungs, stomach and intestines, 
and anatomy of the foot. The governor, and 
members of the Legislature, were present, and 
expressed themselves much gratified, as well as 
surprised, at the beauty of the structure. I added, 
as far as time would permit, directions and cautions 
as to the treatment of the animal, and showed 
them how highly he was esteemed by the ancients ; 
who said, that, when the ancient gods and goddesses 
were determined to make the two donations which 
they considered the most valuable, Minerva gave 
the olive, and Neptune the horse.” . . . 

About the year 1845, being authorized by the 
Agricultural Society, I wrote to Dr. Edward 
Brooks, Jr., who was then pursuing his medical 
studies in Europe, to inform him that the society 
would be ready to pay six hundred dollars to him, 
if he would prepare and deliver twelve lectures on 
the anatomy and diseases of the horse. He 
accepted the proposition and remained in Europe 
two additional years for the purpose.” 
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ABATTOIRS.—A large slaughter-house has been 
built in Berlin at an expense of a million thalers; 
it is connected with the railroad by tracks. This 
fine establishment, in which the whole cattle- 
market centres, has a large sales-room. The 
necessity for large and well-arranged slaughter- 
houses has long been acknowledged. In 1810 
Napoleon I. decreed, that such slaughter-houses 
should be built in France. Similar decrees were 
afterwards issued by the powers of Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bavaria, Italy and some of the larger cities 
of Switzerland and Germany. 


How Pate de Foie Gras is Made. 
A CRUEL PROCESS.—EPICURES PLEASE READ. 


We enter one of the most famous factories in 
Strasburg. A cool yard greets us, and a bland 
Frenchman, who has become Germanized, like hig 
geese, by the force of circumstances, points to 
some hundred feathered bipeds huddled together 
in acorner. Their proprietor explains that they 
are all nine months old, and have cost him, lean 
as they are, about 2 francs 50 centimes apiece; 
he then makes a sign to half a dozen bare-armed 
girls, and six geese are collared and marched 
away to a cellar, half underground, where wide 
and sloping stone tables are arranged in tiers, 
In the murky light, it becomes apparent that 
hundreds of geese are already lying strapped on 
their backs and gasping on the upper tiers. Our 
business being for the moment at the lower tables, 
the six girls take each their goose, lay him gently 
but firmly on the stone, and then tie down his 
wings, body and legs tight with plaited whipcord, 
the legs and wings being well spread out. The 
bird’s neck is left tree, and it seems that during the 
first three days he makes a violent use of it; but 
afterward he may be trusted to lie still for the 
next seven weeks; that is, till the hour of release 
and killing. On the upper tiers are birds who 
have been lying for three, five or six weeks 
respectively, waiting to be fed by half-a-dozen 
other girls laden with woetlen bowls. Each of 
these bowls is filled with a thick white paste, made 
of parboiled maize, chestnuts and buckwheat; and 
the mode of administering the dinner is for the 
girl to catch the goose by the neck, open his bill 
with a little squeeze, and then put three or four 
balls of the paste down his throat with her middle 
finger. ‘This is done six times per day. But now 
we have done with the women, for a man climbs 
upon the topmost tier of all, and proceeds to 
examine the birds who may be “ ripe.” He has an 
eye as judicious as that of a gardener inspecting 
melons; and his is the responsible task of pro- 
nouncing what birds would die of a natural death 
within twenty-four hours if not despatched before- 
hand. If a goose dies of natura] death he is good 
for nothing. He must be unstrapped and executed 
at the precise psychological moment when nature 
is growing tired of supporting him, and the knack 
of detecting that moment can only come of long 
practice. This inspector has not been a minute on 
the table before he certifies four geese ready for 
the slaughter. All four of them have stomachs of 
the size of pumpkins, and it is a sincere relief to 
these when a couple of men climb up, loose their 
bonds and bear them out of the cellar to a pent- 
house across the yard, full of knives and chopping 
blocks. A click with the chopper on the neck of 
each, a rip with the knife, and in less than five 
minutes atter their transfer the carcasses of the 
four victims are lying in a heap, while their livers 
are being conveyed with all respect and care to 
the truffling-house. The carcasses, shrivelled out 
of all knowledge, are sold for about eightpence 
apiece to peasants, who make soup of them; the 
livers are first cleaned, then put to scale, and our 
four geese are declared fine birds, for their divers 
weigh from two and a half to three pounds each. 
The next step is to take each liver and lard it with 
truffles in the proportion of one-half pound of 
truffles to one pound of liver, and then to convey 
it to an ice-house, where it remains on a marble 
slab for a week, that the truffle perfume may 
thoroughly permeate it. At the end of a week, 
each liver being removed, is cut into the size re- 
quired for the pot which it is to fill, and introduced 
into that pot between two thin layers of mince- 
meat made of the finest veal and bacon fat, both 
truffied like the liver itself; and one inch depth 
of the whitish lard is then spread over the whole, 
that none of the savor may escape in baking. 
When the cooking is over, it it packed and shipped 
to the four points of the compass.—Pall Mall 
Gaz.tte. 


Any one who eats this delicacy, after reading 
the above account, must think more of the liver of 
geese than of his own heart or stomach. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] Possibilities. (For Our Dumb Animals.] 
r A Queen of a Mother. We cannot all be heroes Saved. 
nd In Beatrice (Gage Co.), Nebraska, lives a gentle- And thrill a hemisphere A singular attempt at suicide was made in the 
his man by the name of M , who owns a very With some great daring venture, City of Lyons, France, by a lady, the possessor of 
te fine greyhound named “Queen.” Now, Queen is Some deed that mocks at fear; ample means, who threw herself into the Saone 
her But we can fill a lifetime over the parapet of the southern bridge. This 
hey gr P » ey, ae With kindly acts and true, unhappy woman conceived the strange idea of 
ean only on account of her beauty and gentle disposi- There’s always noble service fastening her dog to her — It proved an 
ce; tion, but also from the fact that she and her pups For noble souls to do. excellent idea, for the animal by swimming his 
are noted wolf-hunters. She has, several times, keep on the 
ed ‘ : Ww of the water for several minutes, giving time 
"ide unaided, ran down and killed wolves, and one yt og " the pilot of the boat company to joe a a boat 
day this summer, with two of her full-grown A —_ with a companion and bring back, still living, the 
ers. & As strong winds sway the forest, P 
hat sons, captured and killed three wolves. About Giidstiianiiiinal : unfortunate lady and her dog. The lady, who 
| on two months ago, Queen had a litter of little ones; sping apinienie=aagdiamaa acted no doubt under the impulse of mental alien- 
Our and a few days after, one of Queen's friends, a But we can be evangels ation, had in her pockets 15,000 francs in bank 
les, cat occupying the same stable, had a new famil To souls within ons reach, notes and other papers of the value of 40,000 
atly of little kittens. Shortly after the new arrival, There's always Love’s own gospel francs.— Translated from Bulletin of the Paris 8S. 
his the order was given to “drown some of the pups,” For loving hearts to preach. PC. A, 
wd but the executioner finished the whole of them. +o bes 
The Poor eee aoc inconsolable, and went about Our Canary. Early Training of Children. 
the and searching oversee for the missing |" Cheep! cheep! tweede dele dec dee cheep, | As this is now so often, Defoe, the 
‘the each one of the family. After a while she went | PeeP, pur-r-r-r, twit cheep! The little fellow is | P ublic, and its importance seems to be more 
ease back to the stable, and then her whining ceased. | up without a doubt. Plump! go his feet on the 
who In the afternoon, Mr. M went to the stable, | paper bottom of the cage. Silence. One long th sab} 
k and found Queen in her nest with the old cat and ; Sad. “th ” cational system connected with the subject. 
seed her four kittens affectionately cuddled up in her call; Chee-c-p! Yes, pet,” we answer, and open | “ As the twig is bent, the tree's inclined,” and 
of “arms.” Mother puss did =i seem to Tike this | Ur eyes to the morning. The sun is not up; we | We have once before mentioned and urged the 
a after a while, and evidently thought that the new | snuggle down again. An impatient. stepping | importance of early. training, in. regard to the 
and mother was getting the most attention from her | about; a flutter of wings and two sharp, imperious my: 
babies. So, when Queen was out for a few | “twits” chase away sleep for good. We frown the case thet P 
bill minutes, she took the kittens one at a time, and | and yawn. “Time to getup. Going to be a rainy, pei P 
Sour carried them to her own nest. Queen returned to | disagreeable day. Oh! dear.” A great scattering | = wager 
ddle find her home again desolate, and went imme- | of seeds in the other room. A small imitative of 
now diately and took the kittens all back, the cat | grumble at the chaff, and then a merry, rollickin 
following. This performance went on for three | Strain, as if breakfast were of no account after all. the part o 
3 to or four days, the cat carrying the kittens one way, | We fairly jump up at that, and go to the cage neg nr in that respect on t a pe * | conyers at 
and Queen taking them’ back, until mother puss | With smiles all over the face. How the yellow 
ting changed her plan, and, while Queen was absent, | ball rounds out as we approach. The body dips ri er sapdb mei al ae 
pro- carried one of the kittens up into the loft, to toward us; the head is thrust forward; the whole bs ey stl 
eath which Queen could not climb. Next day puss | golden midget is the personification of eagerness. : at pg gee d hat we pea ee a 
fore- took another. aud then a third, leaving Queen but e can harc ly wait for his food; he follows the he at children be the 
rood one, which she tended most zealously. H. N. B. cup with his jet-black eyes, until it comes back | habits and customs of our dumb friends, and that 
filled with the seed he loves. If he rubs his 
Do Cattle Kneel at Christmas ? derful to see the “instinct” (we call it) which 
long Some years ago we published this inquiry, | swiitly, that he knocks one down, and cannot wait | od has bestowed on even that tiniest of creatures, 
based upon an idea prevalent in olden times. No | for it to be put up again; but now hops on to the life 
ot bat edge of his cap, and begins the business of the day | °Ut the minutiz of its daily life—its perseverance 
Sof ©, Dut we And in an | with full speed. You would think him a greedy and untiring courage, giving us many a useful 
sh old number of the New York “ Ledger,” a letter | jittle scamp. Just wait until you see how much lesson. There are few children, we think, who 
uid addressed to Henry Ward Beecher, which seems | he eats! ‘Three yellow secds, a drink of water, a | Would not find these subjects of great interest, 
pent- to answer the question. snip of cracker, and one of apple; then on the | 24 _ they — oe _ much neglected 
sping a topmost perch, with one big hemp-seed much too | 28 # part of education.—MENTOR, tn Georgua 
large, he sits and works and tries with all his | 
i I would like to ask your opinion of the old | little might to crack the thing. Now take a lesson The editor of the Constitulionalist thus com- 
f the saying, that at 12 o’clock on Christmas eve the | by this little bit of determined persistence. He ments on the above communication :— 
eae cattle will all kneel, and turn their faces to the | steadies himself well; he rolls it up and down the Vier hetit indeed a ‘ d 
eae ti east, if they are in a position to do so. Several | edge of his bill; he bears his tongue against it; ory hearty eee d - a yee i ry to the 
Ym years ago I, with three others, had heard of it, and | he turns it and twists it; he drops it in the cup |: #ttention of al} our res ist $ Angi ah pertuans 
ath we determined to watch and see. We sat up until | and looks it over; takes it up and goes at it again communication we publish 7 is morning on the 
i within a few minutes of 12 o’clock, then went to | What but a seed of rock could stand such concen- subject of humanity to animals. We hold it to be 
pon the barn with a lantern and beheld the cattle on | trated will? Of course it breaks open and of a truism that no man or bey who has a kind 
ted -their knees and standing on their hind feet, with | course he enjoys it. Then he sings. regard for brute creatures, as the servants of the 
ped their faces turned toward the east. They did not He prepares for slumber with elaborate com- lords of creation, can be other than a worthy 
vith notice us, but seemed intently looking to the east. | pleteness. For preliminary, he jumps from one representative of the highest nature. We know 
a of They were tied in the stable facing the north, and | perch to the other at least sixteen times. Ever that “ Mentor” is wes pone ge ee 
nvey had taken pains to turn their heads, as their bodies, | time he lights on the perch he polishes his bill, | SY mpathy for even t f “i of G 1 S creatures 
wend to look to the east. : The moods he expresses by this one motion are | '§ looked upon as one of t = 2 eperg requisites of 
may One man who was with me said, “Even the | various. Sometimes he is fierce, sometimes con- | % perfect a “W hoe at ——oe must 
week, dumb beasts worship Him. What a solemn time | templative, sometimes brisk, sometimes lazy. He there be in t — * ‘ol a, ks > naepe, 
nyo itis!” That was the only time I ever watched for | finally settles down to the upper perch, and begins | 2% it were, “1 a ‘al the be . ess In order to rise 
rn it, or have known any one that ever has seen the | to draw up his leg. To get his balance to suit into those etherial re sreeit og poms —— 
ni cattle kneel on Christmas eve; and thinking, per- | him is difficult business. The points of his tiny proves himself or f we _ —— omni # 
cs haps, you might give some more information on | feet uncurl and drop on the perch at least a dozen ordained superior of the he = Beye 2 eens 
depth the subject, I write you. M. B. M. times. He then begins to puff out. He makes a beautiful in the eyes of the d th = Glory, and 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, January, 1877. 


New Year’s Greeting! 

The centennial year has ended, during which 
the people have had their thoughts upon the past. 
The future will now be uppermost in the minds 
of all. 

At the opening of the last year we felt we had 
reason for congratulation for the progress of our 
cause, and were encouraged by a faith that we 
should be sustained in the future. Recently we 
have had repeated reason to know that our efforts 
have been appreciated, and that a desire for the 
kind treatment of animals dwelt in the hearts of 
those who have remembered us by bequests. Not 
alone for the intrinsic value of these gifts do we 
prize them, but also because they are an indication 
of public confidence in our society and of a wish 
that the work should be continued and enlarged. 
To the casual observer, who sees the great change 
in the treatment of animals, it may seem as if 
there were little more to be done, but to us who 
have acloser relation to the work, there appear 
many avenues not cleared of obstructions, many 
fields not yet cultivated. To cultivate them suc- 
cessfully, public sentiment must be still further 
educated, and for this purpose money, time and 
thought must be expended. These, we believe, 
are used judiciously, but if any one thinks other- 
wise, we should be grateful for suggestions. 

With the facilities we have we cannot prevent 
all cruelty to animals, as the five hundred police- 
men of Boston cannot prevent all thefts and 
murders in the city, although they have the public 
purse and a universal public sentiment to sustain 
them. We must rely upon private contributions 
with a partially educated public opinion. 

But we are grateful for the past and confident of 
the future, but it is our duty to solicit the codpera- 
tion of all good citizens, because we represent a 
large constituency,—the whole animal creation. 

We cannot, in conclusion, do better than to 
quote a greeting just received from one of our 
friends :— 

“ At the threshold of the New Year! 

“ What of joy or sorrow, of bright gladness or 
stern discipline will 1877 bring to us? 

“In one sense it matters little what it brings, if 
faith but keeps bright so that we are sure a 


Father’s hand is leading us in the path which is 
best for us. A Happy New Year to you!” 


So say we to all our readers. 


Veterinary Dentistry. 
A GENEROUS OFFER. 

C. D. House, of Lafayette Hall, Boston, has 
given special attention to horse’s teeth, and finds 
that indigestion and many diseases of horses arise 
from imperfect or decayed teeth. He devotes his 
attention entirely to this work, spending the first 
three weeks in each month in Boston, and the last 
week in New York. He has certificates from the 
leading horsemen in both cities. 

He has generously offered to devote one day in 
each month, in operating without charge, upon 
horses whose owners are unable to pay, and who 
bring a certificate from us. 


4@ 


How pure and white the beautiful snow! Let 


your thoughts and actions be the same. 


Tribute to the Late Dr. Morland. 

In our last paper we alluded to the death of Dr. 
Morland, and to his interest in our society. The 
following will show our official action :— 

At the December meeting of our directors (the 
first after the death of Dr. Morland), it was unani- 
mously— 

Resolved, That we have learned with sorrow of 
the death of Dr. W. W. Morland, one of the found- 
ers of our society, one of its warmest friends, and, 
for many years one of its most efficient directors. 

In testimony of our high appreciation of his 
many services to the society and the cause, and of 
the sincere personal regard and warm friendship 
which existed between us, 

It is ordered, That this resolution be entered 


upon the records of the society, and be given to 
the press for publication. 


> 


Prizes to Humane Children. 

At the recent Christmas dinner given to poor 
children, at Portsmouth, N. H., some of the ladies 
of the New Hampshire Society P. C. A., located at 
that place, decided to give two prizes to children 
who had shown special kindness to animals. The 
recipients of these prizes were Gracie R. Brown 
and Eddie 8. Goodall. We trust this will induce 
other children to be thoughtful of animals, and 
that the example of the Portsmouth ladies will be 
followed elsewhere. 


Its Healthy for ’em,’? 

This was the ungrammatical and inhuman 
answer of a man of property to one of our 
agents, who had complained of him for leaving 
an opening, five feet square, in the stable where 
his horses were kept. During the late severely 
cold weather, these animals had been left to suffer 
through the shiftlessness and want of feeling of 
their owner. He was fined fifteen dollars and 
costs, added to the expense of repairing his barn. 
The disgrace of being arrested, and the amount of 
fine and costs might have been saved, if he had 
had more humanity. 


Cruelty Unprojfitable. 

In 1873 we prosecuted two young mechanics of 
Boston for malicious cruelty to a cat. It cost 
them seventy-five dollars in money, and lost them 
the respect of their acquaintances. They were 
apparently doing a prosperous business, but after 
enduring the bantering of their mercantile neigh- 
bors for a while, they dissolved partnership, one 
leaving the State, and the other removed to 
another part of the city. But the story followed 
him there, and he abandoned his business. 

This may be a lesson for other men who feel 
that their offences will not follow them. 


Do you examine the oats or corn given your 
horse, to see if nails, stones or other hard sub- 
stances have accidently dropped into them, which 
would injure the teeth if bitten, and perhaps 
destroy the horse if swallowed? We have at our 
office a stony substance, three inches in diaraeter, 
which destroyed the life of a horse, and which 
was formed by the swallowing of a nail. 


Have you examined your old harness to see if 
the collar or saddle needs repairing, or any other 
part chafes the horse’s skin and causes pain or 
produces galls? 


Salt on our Streets. 

It has been a custom of the horse-car companies 
for many years to scatter salt upon their car 
tracks to remove the snow. It has proved injuri- 
ous to horses, beside the inconvenience to team- 
sters and others using sleds and sleighs upon the 
streets. In addition to this some contend that it 
is injurious to public health. 

Our efforts have availed nothing heretofore, and 
the city authorities have not enforced their regula- 
tions, which read as follows :— 

“The several (horse railroad) corporations 
shall not sprinkle salt or any article of a decom- 
posing nature on their tracks or rails, or cause or 
allow the same to be done by any of their agents, 
for the purpose of melting the snow, or wash or 
caused to be washed by any of their agents the 
said tracks with brine or pickle for a like purpose, 
unless a permit is granted by the superintendent 
of streets, allowing the same to be done, and said 
permit shall only be granted where the use of said 
articles will not be detrimental to vehicles on 
runners crossing the tracks or rails.” 


We find that machinery is attached to the cars 
by which, through a tube, salt or other decom- 
posing substance is discharged along the track. 
The whole street is soon rendered unfit for sleigh 
or sled use, and all horses’ feet are in danger of 
injury. 

To endeavor to secure the enforcement of the 
above regulation, we petitioned the board of 
mayor and aldermen on the 11th ult. In aid of 
our petition the truckmen, expressmen, teamsters 
and coal-dealers sent in a petition on 18th ult. 
The following is a copy of our petition :— 


To the Honorable Board of Mayor and Alder- 
men: The undersigned respectfully represents, 
that the use of salt upon our streets, for the pur- 
pose of removing snow from the horse railroad 
tracks, has been shown, by the best veterinary 
surgeons, to be highly injurious to horses’ feet, 
producing lameness and various diseases. 

Our society have endeavored, by publishing this 
fact, to induce the railroad corporations to avoid 
its use, but without effect. 

The rules and regulations, prescribed by your 
board, in June, 1857, and January, 1858, forbid its 
use except by permission of the superintendent of 
streets, under special conditions. 

By conference with this officer, we learn that he 
has given permission to use it only upon switches. 
But we have found, in previous winters, that it 
was apparently used all along the track. 

We are unable to take action, under the laws 
against cruelty to animals, because the effects are 
not immediate, although we are fully convinced 
of the ultimate results. 

The object of the present communication is to 


ask your board to take such action as will secure . 


the enforcement of the regulations above alluded 
to, and thus prevent a repetition of the evil, 

And as in duty bound, etc. 

Frank B. Fay, Secretary. 

The same effort is making in New York, and 
one or more parties have been prosecuted. 

There is no penalty attached to the “ Regula- 
tions” of the board of aldermen here, as they are 
not in the form of an ordinance. 

Under our “ cruelty law” we should find it diffi- 
cult to prove the injury, as the results will not 
immediately appear. 

After the publication of our petition by the 
“Transcript,” we received the following letter 
from a prominent Boston physician :— 


“TI notice in the paper to-night the action of 
your society in reference to the salting of tracks 
by the horse railroad companies. ow much 
damage the salt does the horses’ hoofs may not be 
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known; but the point to make is, it seems to me, 
that the snow is removed from the roadway in 
such a manner as to make transportation by 
runners very hard and often impossible: so that a 
fair load cannot be drawn by the usual team in or 
across streets where salt is used. Runners are not 
used for pleasure only, or mostly, but for hard 
work. In sleighing weather you cannot travel 
long on any street where rails have been salted 
without seeing one or more teams set, on account 
of the artificial melting of the snow, which should 
have been left where it fell. 

To those of us who have to depend on horses to 
help our day’s work, it has long seemed that no 
teams had any rights in the streets but those of the 
car-lines. When wheeling is impracticable, sledg- 
ing is hard enough work for the horse, be the snow 
too deep or too thin. It should not be made 
harder by patches of bared pavement.” 

We republish from our December paper a por- 
tion of the opinion of a veterinary surgeon bear- 
ing on this subject :— 

“The application of salt and snow to the hoofs 
of horses destroys the elasticity of the horn or 
wall of the foot; so much so as to cause contrac- 
tion of the heels, and brittleness of the whole 
hoof, for a long time after, lessening the value 
very materially of the animal. Its action on the 
thin and tender parts of heels is very marked, 
scalding and producing a variety of diseases known 
as “scratches” (paronychia equi), very trouble- 
some, causing lameness, from the extreme mobil- 
ity of the parts affected. What has been stated 
above can be attested by every intelligent veterin- 
ary surgeon in town, as well as by many private 
—— who refuse to use their carriages and 

orses when salt is used.” 

Since our petition was presented, the police 
have been instructed to enforce the regulations, 
and if these orders are executed we shall expect 
the evil will cease and our efforts prove successful. 


Public 

The Portsmouth (N. Y.) Society have erected a 
pigeon-cote, with room for about fifty birds, and 
have made arrangements so that they are fed twice 
aday. It is a great pleasure to those interested 
to notice the gathering of these homeless pigeons, 
and to see them take and occupy the places pre- 
pared for them. 

If this example be imitated elsewhere by 
societies or individuals we shall be glad to report 
it. 


SportsMEN’s Docs.—It is reported that, in a 
neighboring State, some sportsmen fire a charge 
of small shot into their dogs, wounding them 
severely, when they do not obey their call in 
hunting. Others whip them severely, and it is 
represented that they are not properly fed, being 
kept, sometimes, without food for three days, on 
the plea that they hunt better. We hope if these 
charges can be proved, a prosecution will follow. 


Ir is a custom of some people, who are troubled 
by too many cats or kittens, to take them some 
distance from home and drop them, leaving them 
to the unmerciful treatment of cruel or thoughtless 
people, or to die of neglect or starvation. Better 
that they be mercifully killed. 


A PET HORSE has recently died in East Fox- 
borough, thirty-seven years of age. He was never 
sold but once during that time, although he has 
been owned by four families. For the last few 
years his principal employment has been to carry 
children to school. Such an age, for a horse, 
indicates kind treatment. 


Testimony of a Superintendent of Schools. 


We have had your little paper, “Our DumB 
ANIMALS,” in our schools a year, and I wish to tell 
you how much good I feel it has done in a quiet 
way. It creates a public sentiment of consider- 
ation for animals, and as children naturally love 
them, all that relates to their life has always an 
especial interest. Iam sure that the early waken- 
ing of a recognition of the rights of animals, and 
their claim to kindness, is the foundation work to 
future kind treatment of them. Your paper helps 
to this, and I could only wish you might see your 
way to its enlargement, and might make it even 
more a children’s paper, and yet retain its side of 
appeal to older persons. I wish to thank you, 
however, for the good it does in its present form, 
and am only led to speak as I do by seeing from 
its use in our schools the wider field that seems 
ready for it. 

Mary A. TuHayrer, Supt. Schools. 

BRIDGEWATER, Mass., December, 1876. 


Meeting-House Sheds Again. 

A friend recently said, “ There is more cruelty 
to horses every Sunday in the country towns of 
Massachusetts, than in Boston in a week!” How 
is that?” said we. ‘By leaving horses, half 
covered, in old horse-sheds, with holes in them, 
where the wind blows through and chills the poor 
animals nearly to death. It would be very much 
better to leave them out of the shed altogether.” 

Your worship will be more sincere, if, before 
next Sunday, you see that your shed is repaired, if 
it needs it. 
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Dennett’s Automatic Check. 

Our attention has been called to a new check- 
rein, which is attached to the driving-rein, so that 
when this is “ taut” the check operates, but when 
“slack” the horse can bend his neck at pleasure 
This removes some of the objections to the ordi- 
nary check-rein, giving the horse an opportunity, 
in going up hill, to use his head and neck as nature 
intended. A model can be seen at our office. 


Feeding the Birds. 


We have lately seen quite a large flock of the 
English sparrows flitting about the centre of our 
city ; and if it be true, as reported, that they were 
brought here from Boston, by parties interested 
in them, it is to be hoped, and ought to be reason- 
ably expected, that their importers will see to it 
that they are provided with food and shelter- 
houses for the winter. 

When Langdon Park was planned, last summer, 
there were set three trees in the centre row, one 
each for the S. P. C. A., the S. P. C. C., and the 
birds. On Christmas day, the fine old Swedish 
and general European custom, of offering an 
unthrashed sheaf of grain to each of these trees 
as food for the birds was observed at the Park, 
and we trust will be adopted and repeated else- 
where. Don’t let the birds go hungry.—Ports- 
mouth (N. H.) Chronicle. 


Who, in Massachusetts, has thought to feed the 
birds this winter! During the late severe weather, 
the ground covered with snow, how could the birds 
find food? The doves, the sparrows, the snow- 
birds? A few crumbs, seeds, oats, or sweepings 
of the hay-loft will cost but little trouble, and do 
lots of good.— [Ep. 


Towns Having no Agents. 
Athol, Groveland, Mendon, New Bedford, Ux- 
bridge, Rutland. 
Who will find us a suitable appointee ? 


TAKE your standard of a man from his mind, 
and not the dress. 


CASES INVESTIGATED 


By OFFice AGENTS IN DECEMBER. 

Whole number of complaints, 113; viz., Overloading, 9; over- 
driving, 1; beating, 9; driving when lame and galled, 12; failing 
to provide proper food and shelter, 20; torturing, 12; driving 
when diseased, 8; abandoning, 3; cruelly transporting, 1; de- 
fective streets, 2; general cruelty, 36. 

Remedied without prosecution, 25; warnings issued, 45; not 
substantiated, 21; not found, 4; prosecuted, 12; convicted, 11 
(including one party that in November left to avoid arrest); 
pending trial, 1; under investigation, 6. 

Animals killed, 26; temporarily taken from work, 20. 

FINEs. 

Justices’ Courts.—Hyde Park, $1. 

Police Court.s—Lowell, $10. 

District Courts.—2d Bristol, $25. 

Municipal Court.—E. Boston District (2 cases), $20; 8. Boston 
District, $10. 


Witness Fees.—$11.70. 
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RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 


[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
pen) sent will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations.) 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mrs. 8. M. Hunt, $5; Mrs. Caroline 8. Barnard, $10; Mrs. 8. 
C. A., $1; Mrs. M. B. Marett, $50. 


SUBSCRIBERS ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


C. A. Lindsay, Robert Adams (4), Wm. E. Hunt, Minnie 
Baxter, W. H. Park, Miss H. A. Fletcher, Arthur Newlin Leeds, 
Mrs. A. C. Thayer, Mrs. Jacob Dunnell, W. H. H. Bryant, Geo. 
Fenno, Mrs. A. A. Roath, Earl Bill, R. C. Dewitt, J. M. Colton, 
Iowa Deaf and Dumb Institute, Mt. Holyoke Seminary. J. A. 
Wilson, E. M. Hale, 8. W. Phillips, Emma D. Currier, Martha 
Dodgson, W. H. Burleigh, F. H. Bradburn, Miss C. D. Fales. 

ENGLISH MAGAZINES, 81xTy CENTS EACH. 


N.S. Robinson, F. Hinckley, 2d; Mrs. Rebecca Lynch, Misses 
Endicott (3), C. L. Heywood (2). 


Our Paper on the Prairies. 

A friend in Nebraska, to whom we sent some 
copies of our paper, thus writes :— 

“It is a very pleasant paper for us, and we have 
read from it, frequently, to the little ones in our 
school. The prairie children are the most atten- 
tive listeners; and ‘kindness to animals’ is, to 
most of them, a new revelation, but one that they 
are most willing to accept. They think that our 
horse ‘Tom’ is a most wonderful animal, ‘ he is 
so gentle, and he loves little children, and will eat 
bread or cake, or anything that he likes out of 
their hands, and will not kick, or bite little girls 
or boys. Then he has been on mountains, and 
has ridden in the cars seventeen hundred miles, 
and is seventeen years old. The age is the most 
astonishing of all his peculiarities, for most horses 
here are old and worn-out before they have lived 
half as long.” B. 


The Monkey’s Death. 

The wonderful resemblance of some of the 
larger apes to human creatures is especially 
remarkable when they are suffering from illness, 
or from what, so great is their intelligence, we 
must acknowledge to be sorrow. An ape of no 
common merit having lately died in the Zodlogical 
Gardens at Dresden, an account has been published 
of its last moments, which gives an extraordinary 
idea of the almost human dignity and pathos of 
its behavior on the occasion. A few weeks of the 
destroying malady, says a sorrowing friend, had 
been sufficient to change this being, so full of life, 
strength, courage—this magnificent prototype of 
all quadrumana—into a spectacle of misery. The 
most complete apathy had taken the place of ex- 
uberant freshness and vivacity. Mafuka, as this 
interesting creature was called, appeared to suffer 
under dim consciousness that she could expect no ° 
relief, but only the alleviation of her pains, from 
those about her. This state of things lasted till 
within a few hours of her death. Then, as Direct- 
or Schopf (the director of the gardens) leaned 
over his favorite, the ape drew him toward her, 
placed her arm around the neck of her friend, and 
looked at him for some time with clear and tran- 
quil eyes; she then kissed him three times, with 
short intervals between each salute, motioned to 
be laid upon her couch, gave her hand to Schopf— 
as though bidding farewell to a companion of 
many happy years—and slept never to wake 
again.—London Echo. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Children’s Department. 


“LET'S GO SHARES!” 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Our Patience. 


Let’s Go Shares!’ 

This was a common 
expression among boys 
when we were young, and 
perhaps it is now. It 
seems as if this boy pro- 
posed to go shares with 
his dog, who waits anx- 
iously, but not impatient- 
ly, for his share. It is a 
great thing to learn to 
wait, for both old and 
young people, and we may 
get lessons even from 
dogs. They teach us les- 
sons of fidelity, devotion 
and true friendship. We 
need not hesitate to get 
instruction from beings 
which we call inferior in 
intelligence. They have 
many qualities more reli- 
able than are possessed 
by some men, and we may 
well resolve to “go shares” 
with them in the comforts 
which are bestowed upon 
us. 

Let every boy who has 
a dog, or belongs to a 
family where one is kept, 
give a little thought to 
this animal. Is he fed 
regularly? Has he a 
good warm bed? If kept 
in the house, is fresh 
water given him? Is he 
ever washed and combed? 
Boys, think about this! 

{For Our Dumb Animals.] 

THE very pretty piece 
below I picked up as much 
as twenty-five years ago, 
having heard it sung by 
the little girls at a cottage 
where I lodged while en- 
gineering in Western New 
York. I do not know 
whether it is a familiar 
thing hereabout. At any 
rate, if your Children’s 


Having read in your 
paper so many stories 
showing the sagacity of 
animals, I send you a 
history of our “ Patience.” 

She is a very pretty 
maltese cat, with a white 
throat, and is a great pet 
in our family, havin 
lived in it for nearly ten 
years. She lost one of 

er fore paws some time 
ago, by | caught ina 
trap. We live near a 
large cove, and when the 
tide goes out, I suppose 
the eels and fishes are left 
in little pools of water, or 
the mud. So Patience 
goes a fishing, and often 
brings eels and fish up to 
the house. When I am 
about my work at night, 
she will watch to see me 
sit down, when she will 
come to my chair, and 
look up in my face and 
mew, as much as to say, 
“May I get up in your 
lap?” and if I say “ Yes, 
Patience,” she accepts the 
invitation. We always 
feed her in a certain cor- 
ner in the kitchen, and if 
we don't attend to her 
just after our meals, she 
will run to her corner and 
sit there till we give her 
something. Sometimes I 
talk to her, and she looks 
as though she would speak 
if she could, but she mews, 
and that is the only lan- 
guage she is capable of 
speaking. Rosa. 

A Great Man’s Cat. 


Away out in the Med- 
iterranean, on one of the 
little fragments of the 
world that lie around 
Sardinia, there lives a 
man who takes kindly to 
kittens; to pets of all 
kinds. He has one which 
is his faithful follower, his 
warm and purring friend. 
Where he goes, there 
pussy goes. All things 
are forgiven her, all li 
erties accorded; and so, 
in spite of dogs and men, 
she has taken to hunting; 


Department has not had it, perhaps it may be 
acceptable. I have touched it up a little, here and 
there. J. G. D. 
The Chickadedee. 

The ground was all covered with snow one day, 

When two little children were busy at play; 

A snow-bird was sitting close by on a tree, 

So merrily singing his chickadedec. 


He had not been singing that tune very long, 
Ere Emily heard him, so loud was his song; 
«Oh, sister, look out of the window and see 
This dear little bird singing chickadedee. 


“ Poor fellow, he walks in the snow and the slect, 
And has neither stockings nor shoes on his feet,— 
Poor fellow, O dear, how cold he must be, 

Yet all the time singing his chickadedee. 


“O mother, do get him some stockings and shoes, 
A dress or a cloak and a hat, if he choose: 

I wonder what makes him so full of his glee— 
He’s all the time singing his chickadedee.” 


The bird had flown down for some morsels of bread, 
And heard every word little Emily said: 

“ What a figure I'd make in that dress,” chattered he, 
And he laughed as he warbled his chickadedee. 


“T’m grateful, dear Miss, for the wish you express, 
But I’ve no occasion for such a fine dress ; 

T'd rather remain so with all my limbs free 

To caper about singing chickadedee. 


| “ There’s One, over all, though I cannot tell who, 
Has clothed me already, and warm enough too; 
Good morning, O who are as happy as we!” 
And away he went singing his chickadedee. 


lifts her ears fiercely to 
the first sound of the bugle, ranges herself with 
the hounds, and leads the pack, which, some- 
times, to its chagrin, arrives in time to see puss, 
with a flying leap, pounce upon the bird and 
hold it till her master appears. Her master 
is Garibaldi. Some people say cats have no affec- 
tion; that is not true. We know a well authen- 
ticated instance of a cat’s having died of a broken 
heart, because her sweet little mistress was called 
away to the world of spirits. 


> 


A FARMER's boy on Muscatine Island, Iowa, 
has a very large rat, which he has domesticated 
and trained to do various amusing things, among 
them the getting up on his hind feet and, at a 
signal from his little master, attempting to crow 
like a rooster, The rat will follow the boy asa 
puppy does its master. 
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[Contributed.] 
Trapping Condemned. 
A recent number of the “ Nation,” in a review 
of a work on trapping, notices the fact of the cruel 
modes taught in it, and condemns the book. 


“The author has omitted no kind of trap in his 
catalogue, although some that he mentions are, 
we should think, quite as remarkable for their 
cruelty as their effectiveness. The pot- 
hunting and unsportsmanlike feeling that is 
fostered in boys by teaching them, for instance, 
to construct a trap which will take every grouse 
or quail in a piece of woods is not at all desirable. 
It is by the unlawful use of many of these devices, 
and kindred ones, that some of our most valuable 
kinds of game have been nearly exterminated. 
We cannot recommend the book, as almost its 
sole value is in what it contain’s of natural history, 
and its objectionable features more than neutralize 
this good one.” 


Destroying the Pets. 


For some reason or other a trap-door has been 
placed in the sidewalk of Canal Bridge on Main 
Street. It is a dangerous trap. The doves make 
the timbers under the bridge their dove-cote. 
After the day’s labor of pecking in front of the 

rain stores and the grist mills is over, the doves 

take themselves to the covert of the bridge, 
thinking (if doves ever give themselves to retlec- 
tion) that here certainly is safety from the gamin 
who spends many of the hours of daylight in try- 
ing to catch the sweet creatures in nets. The 
gamin, at eventide, has a habit of pulling up that 
trap-door and, dare-devil that he is, groping about 
among the timbers hanging over the canal, in 
quest of doves. He leaves the trap-door in the 
sidewalk partly open, leaving a gamin or so on 
cee above. Pretty soon he emerges, his hands 

ull of doves; and people wonder what visitation 

of Providence there is that is gradually removing 
from the city those delightful public pets—the 


doves. That trap-door ought to be eradicated.— . 


Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 


A Singing Dog. 


A gentleman in this city is the owner of a small 
Scotch terrier that shows a decided taste for music. 
A young lady, his daughter, is taking lessons on 
the piano, and many hours are given to practice. 
One day when the dog was in the room he showed 
great interest in the piano. He jumped upon the 
‘table and looked at it, ran under and around it, 
and leaped upon it and peered into it as if trying 
to find out where the sounds came from. One 
day when the young lady was playing the dog 
tried to imitate the notes. Afterward, while she 
was practising, the dog almost daily would try to 
sing. He did not bark nor howl, as dogs will 
often do at the sound of bells. Although he could 
not pronounce fa, sol, la, mi, do, etc., he succeeded 


‘in a good imitation of the sounds and could cause 


his voice to rise and fall with the notes. All this 
was at first in the presence only of the young 
lady. When she told her mother and invited her 
to be present the dog would not sing. By and 
by, however, his fondness for music overcame his 
bashfulness, and he would sing in the presence of 
the two ladies. Afterward other members of 
the family were called in, and now the dog having 
conquered his modesty, and gained confidence in 
his own powers, will exhibit his musical talents 
in the presence of any company. He is certainly 
a wonderful dog, and if properly encouraged may 
learn to talk as well as to sing, and become a 
living proof of the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
—Troy Whig. 
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MEN who are unable to govern themselves are 
unfit to govern brutes, and, as a rule, the man or 
Woman who uses force rather than kindness and 
reason in the management of animals, will act 


upon the same principle in governing human 
beings. 


Make Your Mark, 


What though born a peasant’s son ? 
Make your mark! 
Good by poor men can be done: 
Make your mark! 
Peasants’ garbs may warm the cold: 
Peasants’ words may calm a fear: 
Better far than hoarding gold 
Is the drying of a tear: 
Make your mark! 
A Tame Pelican. 

E. C. Moseley of Nassau, New Providence, was 
for a nuinber of years the owner of a tame pelican. 
The beautiful creature was in the habit of follow- 
ing Mr. Moseley wherever he went, and was: his 
most affectionate alier ego. The pelican was a 
fine specimen of that peculiar bird, and about as 
tall as a man. The pelican lived on just three 
fish a day, and these were obtained regularly in 
the morning, the pelican going to the fish market 
and picking them out of the tubs of just the size 
and kind to suit his taste and digestion. Fish in 
Nassau are sold from large tubs, tilled with water, 
in which they swim about until taken out for the 
purchaser, who selects his fish while that creature is 
alive and swimming. Mr. Moseley had instructed 
all the fishmongers to allow his pelican to put 
his long neck and bill into any of the tubs, and 
pick out such fish as his pelicanship might desire, 
he paying for the fish afterwards. All the fisher- 
men knew that pelican, and loved him as though 
he was “a man and a brother.” In fact the 
pelican was one of the privileged characters of 
the town, known and admired by all, and no one 
ever molested him or made him afraid. In fact 
he was the sacred bird of Nassau. Usually the 
patient pelican would wait until his “ boss” was 
ready of mornings to sally out, and then it was a 
sight to see the two walking side by side with 
social, wise and dignified mien to the market, 
where the master would wait until the pelican 
had breakfasted as the pelican had previously 
waited until the master had finished the morning 
meal. The pelican would carefully draw from 
the fishmonger'’s tub a fish about the size of a 
porgy, and if this went down tail end first in his 
pouch the pelican would delicately gulp it up and 
toss the fish up in the air until it came down head 
first, and then the fish would slowly descend 
through the gullet until it finally disappeared 
from sight in the maw. Mr. Moseley was late in 
breakfasting on one unfortunate morning, but the 
pelican patiently waited at the door for his master, 
first standing on one leg and then on the other, 
until patience in the tired bird ceased longer to 
be a virtue. Then the pelican, longing for his 
deferred breakfast, sadly made his way alone to 
his accustomed fish-tub in the market. There 
was a new man, a raw English negro, tending the 
fish-tub that morning, and he was in blissful 
ignorance of the practices and habits of that bird, 
and knew naught of his privileged character. 
The pelican, as usual, walked up to the tub, thrust 
his long neck into it, and coolly tossed up a fish 
until it headed downwards, and then very coolly 
put it away in his pouch. The tub-tender was 
astonished, and stood back in horror. Presently 
the pelican again drew another fish trom the tub, 
and also swallowed that in the same way. Now 
the tub-tender was not only astonished, but horri- 
fied and he looked on aghast at the gradual lessen- 
ing of his store of fish. So he picked up a club, 
and just'as the pelican was throwing up the third 
fish high in the air to catch it on the fly as it came 
down, he struck the pelican on the head, and thus 
murdered him on the spot.—Corr. Troy Budget. 
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A Sunny Heart.—A gay, serene spirit is the 
source of all that is noble and good, Whatever is 
accomplished by the greatest and noblest sort 
flows from such a disposition. Petty, gloomy 
souls, that only mourn the past and dread the 
future, are not capable of seizing upon the holiest 
moments of life, of enjoying and making use of 
them as they should. 


Stable and Farm. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Let Country Horses Go Barefoot in Winter. 


Please call the attention of your readers to the 
great benefit to be derived by allowing horses, in 
the country, more particularly, to go barefoot 
during the season of sleighirg. I have tried it 
now many years, and am sure it is a good thing, 
as it allows the expansion of the hoof and does 
not make the foot so cold as when shod with iron, 
thereby interfering with the proper circulation of 
the blood. Then, too, in turning out into deep 
drifts, as we have to here, there is no feeling that 
the sharp calks may cut one or more of the horses’ 
legs. In cities, where ‘tis more icy, it may be 
necessary to sharpen shoes, but in the country 
*tis far better to keep the feet bare. Let farmers 
and others try it, and I know they and the horses 
will thank me for the suggestion. I am driving 
my three horses without shoes and shall do so just 
as long as the snow lasts. Winter before last I 
drove them seven weeks, and I believe each horse 
was worth a great deal more at the end of the 
time than he would have been if calked. If the 
have been prope:ly shod (I use the Gauleiane 
shoe), the frog will be so large they will not slip 
even where ’tis icy. E. H. F. 


Educating Horses. 

Horses can be educated to the extent of their 
understandings as well as children, and “can be as 
easily damaged or ruined by bad management.” 
We believe that the great difference found in 
horses as to vicious habits or reliability, comes 
more from the different management of men, 
than from variance of natural disposition in the 
animals. Horses with high mettle are more easily 
educated than those of less or dull spirits, and are 
more susceptible to ill-training, and consequently 
may be as good or bad, according to the education 
they receive. 

Horses with dull spirits are not by any means 
proof against bad management, for in them may 
often be found the most provoking obstinacy and 
vicious habits of different character, that render 
them almost entirely worthless. Could the com- 
ing generation of horses in this country be kept 
from their days of colthood to the age of five 
years in the hands of good, careful managers there 
would be seen a vast difference in the general 
character of the noble animals. 

If a colt is never allowed to get an advantage, 
it will never know that it pSssesses a power that 
man cannot control, and if made familiar with 
strange objects it will not be skittish and nervous. 
If a horse is accustomed from his early days to 
have objects hit him on the heel, back, and hips, 
he will pay no attention to the giving out of a 
harness or a wagon running against him at an 
unexpected moment. 

We once saw an aged lady drive a high-spirited 
horse, attached to a carriage, down a steep hill, 
with no hold-back straps upon his harness, and 
she assured us that there was no danger, for her 
son accustomed his horses to all kinds of usages 
and sights that commonly drive the animal into a 
frenzy of fear and excitement.” 

A gun can be fired from the back of a horse, an 
umbrella held over his head, a buffalo robe thrown 
over his neck, a railroad engine pass close by, his 
heels bumped with sticks, and the animal take it 
all as a natural condition of things, if only taught 
by careful management that he will not be injured 
thereby. 

There is great need of improvement in the 
management of this noble animal; less beatin 
wanted, and more of education.— Yamhill County . 
(Oregon) Reporter. 
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A Missourr pig lately rooted up two thousand 
dollars in gold which was buried by its owner 
during the war. The owner was killed, and his 
heirs would have missed their inheritance had it 
not been for the pig. Moral: keep a pig. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The Horse Hotel. 


There are several large horse residences in 
New York. They each have beds for hundreds of 
horses, and the dining-tables are a hundred times 
larger than those of the “Fifth Avenue” and 
“Windsor” put together. The Horse Hotel, the 
largest one of all, is on Third Avenue, between 
Sixty-fifth and Sixty-ninth streets. It is one vast 
iron building, six hundred feet long and two hun- 
dred feet wide, and covers an entire block. It is 
three stories high, with a basement, and two 
thousand horses belonging to the Third Avenue 
Railroad Company reside there in a style of 
splendor and luxury quite unknown to horses 
who have never travelled from their native farms. 
There are waiting and reception rooms, nice 
quarters for horses who happen to have a cold or 
a headache; there is a fine hospital for those who 
are very sick; there is a house surgeon and shoe- 
maker, to say nothing of a cobbler-to put on new 
heels or otherwise repair their shoes; and there 
is a housekeeper and a whole army of waiters and 
chamber-maids; also, a chief cook, with a dozen 
assistants. Altogether, the hotel is unsurpassed 
for horse-luxury and elegance; and if the horses 
could tell what they think about it, doubtless there 
would be a mass meeting of the guests, with a 
vote of thanks to the managers, or at least a com- 
mittee of three to wait on the housekeeper and 
chief cook, with an appropriate set of resolutions 
expressive of appreciation of their “ kindness and 
attention,” and full of words like “ elegant apart- 
ments,” “choice viands,” “ politeness,” “ urban- 
ity,” ete., ete.—Charles Barnard, in St. Nicholas. 
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Camden (N. J.) Society. 

{Organized Nov., 1876.] 
President.—William T. Bailey. 
Vice-Presidents.—Mayor John Morgan, William 

J. Sewell, C. J. White, M. D., Isaac Mulford, M. 
D., R. Bingham, F. Bourquin, A. Troth, T. F. 
Cullen, M. D.. Samuel Archer, Dr. Armstrong, H. 
B. Wilson, E. E. Read, B. F. Archer, Joseph Cooper, 
Edward F. Burroughs, Isaac Coles, John F. Starr, 
Isaac Nicholson, William Abels, James Elwell, C. 
B. Coles and Lloyd Chamberlain. 

Treasurer.—John Morgan. 

Secretary.—R. W. Birdsell. 

Executive Committee.—F. Bourquin, Thomas W. 
Braidwood, William Abels, F. Bingham and Isaac 
Mulford, M. D. 

After the organization addresses were made b 
several members, among them Messrs. Bradwood, 
Bailey, Bingham and Bourquin; they urged the 
necessity for such a society and dwelt upon the 
good that will result from its humanizing effect 
upon the community. The appointment of an 
agent was postponed until the next meeting. 

A public meeting is proposed, to which promi- 
nent friends of the cause will be invited. The 
society also propose to ask the privilege of having 
addresses delivered upon the subject of humane 
treatment of animals before the children of the 
public schools. 


THERE is a dog residing in one of the cities ad- 
oining Boston, that goes every morning with his 
asket and money, and purchases his provision 
for the day. He had always done his marketing 
at a particular store, until one morning the keeper 
om into his basket a piece of meat, which after 

is return home he refused to eat. It proved to 
be of a different quality from what he had been in 
the habit of receiving. The next morning he 
took his basket and money, and marched directly 
by his accustomed market, and made his pur- 
chases at another place. Did not this dog show 
great sense by refusing to spend his coppers in a 
store where the proprietor failed to meet the ex- 
pectations of his regular patrons? 


Ir you should hear ill of another, remember that 
your informant may be mistaken or deceived; he 


may be misinformed or prejudiced by party 
spirit. 


The Late Dr. Stevens, of Portsmouth, N. H. 

At a recent meeting of the New Hampshire 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
the following resolutions were passed :— 

Resolved, That the New Hampshire Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals receives 
with profound emotions of sorrow the sad intel- 
ligence of the death of our honored and influential 
member, Dr. Albion P. Stevens. 

Resolved, That in this calamity the Society 
mourns the loss of an able, judicious and efticient 
officer, who was always ready with hand and heart 
to aid in the work of the Society which he helped 
to establish in our State, and which continued to 
receive his earnest aid and counsel, unabated even 
by his declining health. 

Resolved, That in deploring the loss of a kind 
and courteous friend, it is yet a consolation to 
know that the humane influence of his life and 
example will live and inspire others to deeds of 
unselfish kindness and manly courage in behalf of 
all the weak, abused and defenceless creatures of 
earth. 

Resolved, That by the death of our talented 
friend the community in which he lived has suf- 
fered the loss of an estimable gentleman, one who 
filled with honor the important public offices to 
which he was called in his adopted city. 

Resolved, That we sympathize most sincerely 
with the bereaved family in their grief for the loss 
of an affectionate husband and tender father. 


Which Side in Driving. 


One of the anomalies in American customs is 
that of a driver of a wagon sitting on the right- 
hand side, while he always turns out to the right 
when passing another team. It matters not 
whether he be on a broad, safe thoroughfare, or 
on a narrow lane, or crowded city street, his seat 
is the same. Thus situated it is very difficult to 
see the exposed wheels in passing, those which 
require the eye of the driver. Doubtless this is a 
prominent cause of the many collisions between 
passing teams, and the wonder is that more do 
not happen. The custom was brought over by 
the pilgrims, but the parts got transposed in the 
translation. Across the ocean the driver sits on 
the right, but always turn to the left. In copying 
the practice we retain the useless part, and change 
the essential, for some unexplained reason. Possi- 
bly our fathers thought to be consistent in the 
matter, and rather than be right-handed in the 
sitting while left-handed in the driving, changed 
the matter to suit. At all events the thing as now 
practised is every way inconvenient, and is a 
worthy subject of reform at this time when re- 
forms are so much in favor. And since it is easier 
to change our position on the seat than to alter the 
custom of turning to the right, let us henceforth 
hand our friends up to the right side of the wagon, 
while we as driver take the opposite side.—WN. Y. 
Evening Pest. 

The Prairie Dogs. 


These creatures are about the size of a wharf- 
rat, but very plump, with a short and bushy tail. 
Pass along where they live, and you'll observe 
many little mounds, something the appearance of 
a large ant’s-nest. These dogs are nearly the 
color of the ground; and, as they are very shy, 
one is obliged to watch carefully to detect them. 
They sit a great deal on their hind legs, like a 
dog, and will bark like one. They live in com- 
munities, called sometimes cities, many miles 
apart. One place is known as Prairie Dog City. 


In these communities there are, perhaps, two or | 


three hundred holes or mounds. In the holes 
which they inhabit are found the owl and the 
snake, all constituting a happy family, not one 
discommoding or in the least interfering with the 
other. Would that some more advanced students 
of creation could take pattern of these dumb 
inhabitants of the ground.—Lysander S. Rich- 
ards. 


Betting. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Mr. Bonner, do you ever bet? Do you think it 
helps business, tests a man’s sincerity, aids hig 
morals, or, in the long run, fills his pockets? 
How is it with Dexter, Startle and Pocahontas? 
Do you think that a bet on their performance 
would get two seconds less out of them? 

I believe that you regard yourself as a reformer, 
first, by purging out the last atom of dullness from 
trotting horses, and getting the uttermost speed 
out of them; and second, by trotting horses on 
fair and gentlemanly principles; that is, without 
the inoculation of gambling bets. How is it, then, 
that you suffer Dexter’s best time to go without 
technical or turf record, simply because it was 
time made without betting? 1s everything in the 
hands of gambling jockeys? Are all rules and 
regulations made for betting men? Is betti 
such a virtue that he who does not bet is punished, 
and his horse is refused all recognition? Are 
there not hundreds and thousands of gentlemen 
who like a good horse, and who count it no in- 
humanity to test their speed, who still refuse to 
bet, or put their nags in’a formal public race, 
where the whole business is organized on the 
recognition of betting ? 

You have done somethjng in the way of culti- 
vating a love of fine horses; but is it not even 
more important that non-betting owners of fast 
horses should be considered equal, at least, to 
amateur and professional betting men?—WN, F, 
Ledger. 


Sagacity and Affection in a Horse. 


On Tuesday, an inquest was held at the Globe, 
in London, on Samuel Fretwell, aged forty-eight, 
says a London paper: Ann Fretwell, wife of the 
deceased, stated, that about the middle of last 
February, deceased, who was carman to a Mr. 
Smithers of Well Street, on going to a hay-loft 
up a ladder, on gaining the last step overbalanced 
himself, and fell to the ground on his head, in 
which state he remained for two hours in an 
insensible condition. Durmg the time he was 
lying there, several persons who had missed 
him called him, but received no answer. Near 
where the deceased lay was an old horse, that was 
much attached to the deceased, locked in a stable; 
and he, hearing the deceased moaning for such a 
length of time, contrived by kicking with its hind- 
legs to burst the door open, and going to the 
deceased, caressed him in the most affectionate 
manner, and caught hold in its mouth of a mack- 
intosh which deceased had on, and dragged him 
to the manger. The deceased was then enabled 
to lay hold of the horse’s mane, owing to its put- 
ting its head down, and by these means he got up 
and crawled home, where he soon after expired. 

Two dogs were playing on a railroad track in 
Canada, the other day, when a passing train killed 
one of them. His companion was inconsolable, 
and was found next morning lying beside the 
track, close to the remains of his dead playfellow, 
and utterly refusing to leave the body, although 
many attempts were made to induce him to do so. 
He ate food given him, but would not leave the 
spot, nor allow any person to interfere with his 
dead friend. When nearly famished and exhausted 
from lying out in storms, he was at last coaxed 
from the spot, and the other dog was buried. 


An Unsolved Question. 


All this morning I have been trying to solve 
this question: If God’s nature is perfect in its 
love and beauty, from whence come these forms 
in the world without us which to us are hideous 
and unlovely ? These forms of animal life,—rep- 


tiles and snakes, and huge monsters from whom 
we shrink,—can these be beautiful to Him whose 
eye is vast enough to comprehend the whole 
where ours fail to see even a beginning? If they 
are not beautiful to Him, how can a Being whose 
very nature is beauty produce hideous forms?— 
Selected. 
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